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Welcome New Members 


by BERNARD SCHAEFFER, President, L.B.|, 


Your President was ex- 
tremely gratified by the 
successful convention in 
Cincinnati. The stimula- 
tion of meeting with so 
many binders and libra- 
rians from all over the 
country, and the exchange 
of thoughts and _ ideas 
stimulated us all on the 
ever growing and chang- 
ing problems of converva- 
tion. Next year our con- 
vention and Joint Session 

will be held in Washington, D. C. We plan 
the Joint Session to be a Work Shop on Con- 
servation. Any binders or librarians who have 
questions they think would make good sub- 
jects are urged to submit them to us for in- 
clusion in the agenda. 

As President, I wish to welcome the fol- 
lowing new members. We are happy to add to 
our list the following as a Certified Member: 


NEW MEXICO BOOKBINDERS, 2739 
Campbell Road, Albuquerque, New Mexico. 

We are pleased to add the following as 
Institutional Members: 


MRS. ILSE GAUPP, of Cody Memorial 
Library, Southwestern University, George- 
town, Texas. Daughter of a Hungarian 
Dermatologist, she studied bookbinding as a 
hobby in Germany in the Berlin Lette Haus 
under Kersten. When Hitler took over in 
Germany, she and her husband and two 
children left for the U.S. via four years in 
Italy and then in Switzerland. When her 
husband became professor of History at 
Georgetown, she took over the bindery and 
later became assistant librarian. 

In line with opening membership to our 
suppliers, we are happy to welcome the fol- 
lowing as Associate Members: 


CRAWLEY BOOK MACHINERY CO., 
of Newport, Kentucky, manufacturers of 
many machines for the library binding trade. 
Among these are the hydraulic rounder and 
backer with a speed of 500 books per hour, 
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the hydraulic standing press and conversion 
unit for old presses, a pneumatic case turning 
in machine to make tight cases, and a case 
gauge which is foot operated. 

SLADE, HIPP & MELOY, INC., of Chi- 
cago, Illinois, whose business was started in 
1892 and is known to the trade as a distributor 
of binding materials including DuPont Li- 
brary Fabrikoid, DuPont P.X. Cloth and 
Buckram, Interlaken Mills Book Cloth and 
Buckram, Aurora’ Paperboard Company 
Binders Board, Achillis End Sheet Papers, 
Kendall Mills Super, Gummed_ Hollands, 
Tapes & Threads, Blue Cowhide Calf Morocco, 
and Buffing Sheep Skivers & Sundries. 

THE DAVEY COMPANY, of Jersey 
City, New Jersey, manufacturers of binders 
board used throughout the industry and made 
to meet the minimum specifications. 

GANE BROS. & CO. OF N. Y., INC., of 
New York City, suppliers of bookbinders 
supplies and machinery. 

GANE BROS. & LANE, INC., of St. Louis, 
Missouri, suppliers of bookbinders supplies 
and machinery. 

C. B. HEWITT & BROS., INC., of New 
York City, jobbers of paper, boards and glue. 

THE HOLLISTON MILLS, of Norwood, 
Mass., manufacturers of book cloth. 

SPECIAL FABRICS, INC., of Saylesville, 

I., manufacturers of library binding 
buckram and book cloths. 


AMERICAN ADHESIVE MFG. CO., of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., manufacturers of polyvinyl 
resins. 

COLONIAL BOARD COMPANY, of 
Manchester, Conn., manufacturers of binders 
board. 

SHRYOCK BROTHERS, Downington, 


Pa., manufacturers of binders board. 


American industry is dynamic and L.B.I. 
as a trade association is dynamic in its pro- 
gram. We seek continually to improve the 
quality and service which characterizes the 
basis of our business with the librarians of 
America. By expanding membership to in- 
clude our suppliers, we feel we can be an even 
more vital force in our effort to serve the 
guardians of our cultural heritage, the 
American Librarian. 








Te Hoary Cal 
(aljornia'’s Library Week 


California’s second annual state-wide Li- 
brary Week, March 8 to 14, was “outstand- 
ingly successful” in acquainting persons in the 
state with library services, according to Mrs. 
Margaret VanDussen, County Librarian of 
the Fresno County Free Library (Fresno, 
California), and state chairman of the week. 

Throughout the entire seven-day period, 
California’s 142 municipal libraries, 52 county 
libraries, and hundreds of school and college 
libraries gave wide publicity to the theme 
“Something for Everyone at Your Library.”’ 

Media employed included newspapers, 
radio and television, exhibits, direct mail, 
signs, movie trailers, advertising tie-ins, 
speaker’s bureaus, and others. Intensive 
week-long programs were planned, including 
open houses, film programs, puppet shows, 
talks, discussions, art exhibitions, and other 
library displays and activities. 

The week was proclaimed in advance by 
mayors or boards of supervisors in most local 
communities, and more than 3,500 Library 
Week theme posters were displayed through- 
out the state. Newspapers were used ex- 
tensively by most libraries, with excellent re- 
sults. Prepared radio spot announcements 
were also used effectively in most areas. 

Exhibits inside the library building were 
utilized to advantage to bring people into the 
library. Also many of the libraries set up dis- 
plays in downtown store windows. A number 
of the libraries used movie trailers or slides in 
local theaters, and letters to local groups were 
employed to announce Library Week events 
or call attention to special services. 

Other devices used included the following: 
notices in church bulletins, house organs, and 
other publications, talks by staff members, 
announcements over loud speakers in schools, 
billboards, library tours, essay contests, local 
author’s open house, musical programs, story 
hours, metered mail stamp, marquee signs, 
book lists, and Library Week flyers. 

A recently completed state-wide survey 
disclosed that almost all of the participating 
libraries felt that the 1953 Library Week had 
been successful in acquainting persons in the 
state with library services. In spite of the 
considerable staff effort required and the 
numerous competing weeks, the libraries 
were also almost unanimous in feeling that 
Library Week should be repeated next year. 
Mrs. John Koolwyk, Librarian of the Monte- 
rey County Library (Salinas, California), has 
been appointed Chairman of the 1954 Library 
W = Committee. 

California librarians are determined,”’ says 
Mrs. VanDussen, ‘‘to make people aware of 
the many valuable services which libraries in 
the state have to offer.” 
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Jhe Need Gh Jhaining 
Jn Conservation 


Ever since its inception L.B.I. has en- 
deavored to further the knowledge of con- 
servation. Certified Binders have worked 
closely with librarians in training, and li- 
brarians in practice by explaining the mani- 
fold steps in rebinding necessary for proper 
conservation. 

Recently L.B.I. made a survey of some 35 
library schools. Replies to the questionnaire 
were sent in by 28. The results when tabu- 
lated indicate that there is a greater need to- 
day for education on the problems of con- 
servation than ever before. 


The results may be summarized as follows: 


1. Only 21 out of 28 schools devote some 
part of the curricula to rebinding. 


2. 12 devote 2 hours or less, 7 devote 4 
hours, and 1 devotes 8 hours or more to 
the subject per semester. 


3. In only 16 is the subject required. 


4. Only 11 use Feipel & Browning ‘‘Li- 
brary Binding Manual,”’ published by 
American Library Association. 


5. Pedagogical methods used are as fol- 
lows: readings, 11; lectures, 15; demon- 
strations, 13; motion pictures, 2; slides, 
1; visits to binderies, 6; discussions, 1. 


Practically all stated present methods of 
instruction are inadequate, and the subject 
does not receive the emphasis it merits. Most 
all stated they could use additional teaching 
aids in the form of guest lecturers and text 
material. 

As a result of this survey, L.B.I. is formu- 
lating an educational program. The first step 
consists of a series of colored slides showing 
binding operations. This is available on loan 
to library schools or library associations either 
through your Certified Binder or from L.B.I., 
501 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, New York. 

Subsequent steps will include illustrations 
for the Library Binding Manual, Work Shop 
programs to be held in connection with Li- 
brary Schools. These are in the thinking stage 
and suggestions from librarians are welcome. 
You may discuss these with your Certified 
Binder or send them directly to L.B.I. 


New Future Binders 


To the Bernard Schaeffers 
A daughter, Joanne Marie, born June 29. 


To the Robert Motters, Jr. 
A son, Frederick Joseph, born July 3. 


‘Congratulations and best wishes.”’ 
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“The Minimum 
Ghecifications for (lass 
"A Library Binding” 


Why Were They Drawn? 


The Specifications are a minimum stand- 
ard of Library Binding. They were drawn 
for the protection of Libraries against inferior 
bindings not suitable for Library usage. 


Why Is It So Necessary That the Sections Be 
Made Approximately 50 Thousandths of an 
Inch in Thickness? 


At least 80 per cent of all Library Volumes 
are sewed on Oversewing Machines. The 
sections are fed by hand into these machines 
one at a time. They enter the machine at an 
angle and each section is sewed on separately. 
The sewing always starts from the line indi- 
cated from X to X in both of the examples 
shown below. 


Example 1 illustrates an enlarged portion of 
six sections of a book with the sections made 
according to the Specifications. The lines 
from A to A, B to B, C to C, D to D and E to 
E. indicates the path of the needles and the 
sewing for each of these sections. Because of 
the angle of the sewing to the book there is 
some space between each section, B to 1, C to 
2, D to 3, ete., where there is no sewing. The 
Specifications require a layer of paste between 
each section to further strengthen the sewed 
book. 





EXAMPLE 1 


Example 2 illustrates an enlarged portion of 
four sections of a book with the sections 
made twice the thickness specified in the 
Specifications. The lines from A to A, B to 
B, and C to C, indicates the path of the 
needles and the sewing for each of these sec- 
tions. The space between B and 1 or C and 2 
or D and 8 indicates the space between each 
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EXAMPLE 2 


section where there is no sewing to hold the 
book together. 

If you check the space between the sections 
in both examples you can see this space in 
example 2 is twice as wide as in example | and 
when the book is opened the leverage will be 
so great the book can easily be broken be- 
tween any section. 


How Can These Specifications Protect the 
Library? 


Always specify that your volumes be 
handled according to the ‘‘Minimum Specifi- 
cations for Class ‘A’ Library Binding.” If 
you have any reason to believe the finished 
binding is not up to these standards write the 
Library Binding Institute, 501 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 


How a Book ts Feebound 


PART II 


In order to rebind a book in accordance 
with the minimum specifications of the A.L.A 
and L.B.I. for Class A binding over 50 indi- 
vidual operations are required. These involve 
not only those operations normally necessary 
to make a new book, but in addition other 
operations which are the result of the fact 
that a book is being rebuilt. The end product 
of a book thus rebound is one which looks 
just as attractive, and will far outwear a new 
volume. 

In our last issue we discussed the first 
several steps in rebinding. These were the 
preliminary operations which are necessary 
before the actual rebinding begins. We saw 
how, after arriving at the bindery, books are 
sorted, counted, examined, collated, resorted, 
covers removed, and repairs made and sec- 
tioned. 

After all these operations a book is ready 
to be rebound. The first of these operations 
is to remove by pounding the fullness of the 








back of the book caused by the original bind- 
ing. Since old glue is still left on the back of 
the book, it is removed by either sanding or 
trimming. To hold the leaves together a coat 
of flexible glue is applied and the book once 
more separated into sections. 

The book ts then re-examined and if the 
paper is stiff, or the book is thicker than aver- 
age, it is scored. Scoring consists in creasing 
slightly each leaf near the binding edge to 
mike it easy to open and stay open after it 
has been rebound. 

The next step is to select end papers for 
the book, each one requiring a different size. 
The book is then ready for sewing, which is 
the heart of the rebinding process. 

There are several different methods of 
sewing which have been developed over the 
years to hold book sections together. Except 
for very thin books, the method most widely 
used in rebinding is oversewing. Originally 
this was done by hand, and in some instances 
is still done that way. This is a complicated 
stitch which has the advantage of maximum 
strength and at the same time permits the 
book to open easily and lie flat. Most over- 
sewing is done by machine, each section being 
joined to the other sections. Oversewing is a 
highly skilled craft, whether done by hand or 
machine. Several months of training are 
ordinarily necessary before the requisite skill 
is present to handle an oversewing machine. 

After the book has been sewed, it is slightly 
trimmed on the edges —top, bottom and 
fore. This removes all the dirt and wear and 
gives the book a clean fresh appearance on the 
edges. Many years ago the edges were then 
colored or marbled, but that is not often done 
today except on special order. 

The binding edge is now given a coat of 
flexible adhesive. When dry it is rounded and 
is then ready for the press. The book is put 
into a press with only the rounded back pro- 
truding. The force of the press forms a ridge 
along either side of the back to compensate 
for the thickness of the board covers. Thus 
the board covers when applied will lie even 
with the back. 

Backlining is now applied, being glued to 
the back of the book. It serves as the hinge 
between the book and its covers, and in 
addition helps preserve the shape of the back. 

Each of these steps requires an operator in 
the bindery trained in his work and in exer- 
cising care in dealing with property belonging 
to the library which has sent the book for 
rebinding. Almost half the cost of rebinding 
is for labor, and only about one-fourth for 
materials. For Class A binding skilled work- 
manship and quality materials are required. 
Only in that way can the binders serve their 
customers, the librarians of America, and 
assist in the vital task of conserving our cul- 
tural heritage. This is the ultimate goal of 
Certified Binders. In our next article we shall 
explain how the binder completes his process 
of rebuilding a book so that when returned to 
the library it is stronger than when new and 
equally attractive. 
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George Vonderhaar and his gracious family 
played host to the Binders during their conven- 
tion in Cincinnati this past spring. 


Does Your Collection 
Have Eye cH ipeal? 


Does vour collection have eye appeal? This 
is not a frivolous question. American libraries 
are the cultural centers of the community they 
serve. Whether it be for education or enter- 
tainment, information or relaxation, millions 
of Americans head for their public libraries. 
Truly it has been said, the public library is 
the bulwark of our democratic institutions. 

Your library is thus a functional institution. 
And the measure of its function lies in circula- 
tion. Circulation depends not only on what is 
{nside a book, but also on the eve appeal of the 
cover in which the book is bound. 

No longer must a library be stacked with 
books that are clothed in dreary, dull and un- 
attractive covers or those that are dirty and 
worn. A book rebound according to modern 
methods used by Certified Binders is bright 
and attractive. In many cases it looks better 
than when new, and in all cases it can with- 
stand repeated circulations and still preserve 
its eve appeal. 

But eve appeal is not the only reason why 
librarians and their trustees are turning to re- 
binding their collections. Equally important 
is the economy of rebinding. Library binding, 
as distinguished from edition binding, is a 
special kind of binding developed by librarians 
and binders to meet the test of repeated 
circulation. 

It has been frequently demonstrated by the 
experience of librarians that the purchase of a 
book is the purchase of circulation. It is a 
prudent use of a librarian’s budget to rebind, 
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thereby obtaining in many cases at least 75 
circulations for a rebound volume. 

Economy apart from circulation is found in 
conservation of material, particularly peri- 
odicals. By rebinding, volumes are kept com- 
plete, are easy to use, and easy to handle. In 
fact, rebinding prevents loss of issues, and re- 
duces the physical task of handling by li- 
brary personnel. 

If your collection lacks eve appeal, examine 
your binding budget. Is it adequate to re- 
store your collection to its functional poten- 
tial? Is it being used as an economy device to 
increase your circulation? If not, review your 
collection and select those books which de- 
serve a good cover. Your certified binder with 
his vears of experience in assisting other li- 
brarians can render valuable help to vou and 
vour trustees in your conservation problems. 
He can tell you what books need rebinding, 
and set up a schedule of rebinding attuned to 
your requirements. If you haven’t reviewed 
your collection recently, why not do so now? 
And when you do, remember A GOOD 
BOOK NEEDS A GOOD COVER. 


She /eshonsibilities 
of Servicing a 
Service Industry 


by RICHARD P. TRUE 
Vice President, Special Fabrics, Inc. 


It is with sincere pleasure that we offer this 
contribution to The Library Binder. Through 
its pages we, as manufacturing suppliers to 
the library binding industry, weleome the op- 
portunity of submitting a few words to 
librarians. 

In supplying material to a service industry 
the primary manufacturer finds himself in 
somewhat of an indirect relationship with the 
ultimate user. The manufacturer does very 
little direct business with the user and their 
contact is only occasional. But, though his re- 
lations with the libraries and librarians may 
be indirect, this should in no way lessen the 
manufacturer’s sense of responsibility to these 
indirect customers. 

The supplier should at all times be anxious 
to point to the end product and proudly 
identify that component of it which repre- 
sents material of his own manufacture. This 
places an obligation upon him to see that the 
best standards of his own industry are readily 
evident in the finished article. Unless the end 
result on the library shelves is attractive, as 
well as serviceable, the responsibilities of each 
and every supplier contributing to the binder’s 
production have not been fulfilled. 

The manufacturer’s responsibilities to the 
binder are, of course, more direct. The manu- 
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facturer must insure that at all times the fin- 
ished work exemplifies the finest craftsman- 
ship of which the binder is capable. This is 
not possible unless the binder can place his 
full confidence in the materials he converts. 

The manufacturer must pledge himself to: 

Provide material which handles efficiently 
and economically. 

Maintain at all times service facilities which 
enable the binder to concentrate on workman- 
ship, and not on problems of availability and 
supply. 

Maintain a consistently high standard of 
quality so that the manufacturer’s material 
combined with the binder’s skill shall permit 
maintenance of the highest standards of the 
library binding industry. 

Be constantly alert for new methods and 
processes which may eventually result in new 
or improved services and product for the 
industry. 

All these factors represent our responsibil- 
ities as manufacturers to both our customer 
and to his. They should represent our goal, 
and our responsibility to ourselves must keep 
them constantly before us. 
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Walter W. Dieter, President The Dieter Book- 


binding Co., Denver, Colorado. This firm is 
celebrating its 60th anniversary this year 


Charles Fredd, 
Kingston, Pa., 
with his wife 
and grandson. 
Craftsman 
Fredd_ has_re- 
bound some of 
the country’s 
rarest and most 


priceless books. 
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$7,000,000 Linda flall 
Library at Kansas (ity 
te be Started this Fall 


More Than % Million Volumes of Technical 
and Scientific Books Will Be on Shelves 


Construction of a new 1-million-dollar 
Linda Hall library building will start this fall, 
it was announced recently, following approval 
of plans for the imposing structure to be 
erected at 5109 Cherry Street. 

Designed as a technical, scientific library, 
it will house more than 500,000 volumes. 
Completion may take a year, and Paul D. 
Bartlett, speaking for the library trustees, 
said it is hoped that occupancy may take 
place late in 1954. 


Link With Old Structure 

Edward W. Tanner & Associates, archi- 
tects, have prepared a solid structure of con- 
servative lines, but with modern and efficient 
effects. The over-all intention is to link the 
new building through architectural lines and 
extensive landscaping with the present Hall 
residence, now used for the library operation. 

The new building, 92 feet wide and 230 
feet long, will be southeast of the present Hall 
residence structure. It will have, in effect, 
four floors, described as two double floors by 
the architect, with high ceilings and mezza- 
nine book stack areas. 

Reading rooms will be in two main areas, 
surrounded by stacks of books laid out. flex- 
ibly, in specific sections. Large amounts of 
artificial light will be afforded through the use 
of glass. The building will be entirely air 
conditioned. 

Off the patio at the west end of the building 
will be an entrance to a lower floor audito- 
rium, seating a maximum of 125 persons. 
This little theater is designed for small meet- 
ings and receptions. 

Joseph C. Shipman, librarian, said that 
after the new building is occupied, the Hall 
residence will be utilized for special exhibits, 
perhaps of rare books and important periodi- 
cals, and for the storage of historical data. 

Shipman said the Linda Hall book collec- 
tion now is at 150,000 volumes. The library 
is exceedingly cramped for space, with all of 
the Hall residence, a former garage and a 
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special 2-story book stack recently erected 
next to the garage, jammed with volumes. 

Forty tons of uncatalogued books are at 
present in storage due to lack of space, Ship- 
man said, 

The newly-built annex has a capacity of 
80,000 volumes. A photographic laboratory 
has been installed on the second floor of the 
old garage. The new building will have promi- 
nent facilities for microfilming and photo- 
graphic reproduction, Shipman said. 

Periodicals make up a tremendous bulk of 
material at the library — about 4,500 maga- 
zines, serials and papers are received by the 
institution each month. 

All of the books, periodicals and papers are 
of a technical nature, for use in research and 
development. Shipman pointed out that the 
Linda Hall library is an entirely independent 
organization, working closely, but having no 
affiliation, with such entities as the Midwest 
Research Institute or the University of 
Kansas City. 
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Som Our Mail Bag 


(Ed. Note: — Each day L.B.1. receives inter- 
esting letters from librarians all over the United 
States. Portions of these together with answers 
will appear in this column.) 


QUESTION: 

I have recently been trying to set up a list 
of procedures for the binding of magazines 
for the library. Our binder has asked that our 
boards and set of instructions be brought up 
to date, since it has been several years since 
that was done. 

I have searched the literature available and 
am unable to find anything that is of any help 
to me. All of the articles written are about 
the “quality” of binding, and the standards 
that have been set up. Perhaps my problem 
is so simple that no one has thought it worth 
writing about. However, I am interested in 
knowing what other libraries do without 
troubling them with a questionnaire, and I 
thought perhaps you could call my attention 
to some literature available. 

To be more specific these are some of the 
questions that we would like to answer: 

1. Are covers and advertisements to be 
bound in at all times or just for certain cases, 
and what are those cases? 

2. Are indexes and title pages placed in 
the front or back, or both, and what is done 
if they are printed together, or in the text of 
a later issue? 

3. What is the procedure in the case of a 
changed title but continuous volume num- 
bering? 

4. What is done with supplements, vear- 
books, and lists of members not included in 
the paging or volume number of a series? 

Can you be of any help to me in letting 
me know if there is a standard procedure for 
the above? 


ANSWER: 

1. Normally, with respect to covers and 
advertisements, the publisher’s arrangement 
is followed. The covers and advertisements 
are bound in if text is included. If they are 
not paged in they are not included. Where 
Roman Numerals are used, normally they are 
bound in the back. However, the general 
rule is to consult the publisher’s arrangement 
which will be found in the index. 

2. Normally the title page and index are 
bound in the front. This is generally a stand- 
ard procedure. Occasionally index pages will 
be bound in back but not very often. An 
index might be published in a later issue and 
should be bound in the volume where it 
belongs. 

3. Where the title changes but the volume 
number continues, you merely change the 
lettering following the title page and continue 
the volume numbering as indicated by the 
publisher. 

4. With respect to binding supplements 
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such as year books, ete., this is a practical 
matter depending upon the thickness. If a 
supplement is not too thick it is bound in 
back of the volume and the volume is stamped 
to indicate that there is a supplement. If the 
supplement is thick it is usually bound sepa- 
rately and properly lettered. 


QUESTION: 

I would like as much information as I can 
get on book binding. I would like to know 
just how books are bound, sewed, encased, 
ete. Any and all information will be helpful. 

Also I would like information on the classes 
of binding. 

I would like to know about the covers put 
on prebound children’s books — where avail- 
able, cost, ete. I would also like to know if 
there is a one piece cover for books. Is there 
any plastic covers for books other than plas- 
tikleer jackets. What I am looking for is a 
one-piece cover that will eliminate the card- 
board and cloth cover. 

I will be very grateful for any help you 
may be able to give me in this line. I am in 
the act of setting up a binding and mending 
department in this library and would like to 
make maximum use out of the new plastic 
glues, methods of book repairing, ete. 
ANSWER: 

Thank you for your letter of May 12th in 
which you request information on book 
binding. I suggest that you obtain from 
A.L.A. a copy of the Library Binding Manual 
which gives full information on how books are 


olors--* 


Imagine a parade without colorful banners and flags whip- 
ping in the breeze. Why — the spectacle would fall flat. The 
crowd would melt away without a single cheer. 

You know, too, that tests prove that bright bindings increase 
a book’s circulation; that eyes see and hands reach for colorful 
books. For this reason, many Librarians select HOLLISTON 
ROXITE LIBRARY BUCKRAM when their battered books 
need rebinding. For the alive colors in HOLLISTON BUCK- 
RAM stay alive; do not turn dull and flat as the years pass. Of 
course, books bound in HOLLISTON BUCKRAM do grow 
old but they age mighty gracefully. 

Give new life to your older books by specifying 
HOLLISTON LIBRARY BUCKRAM. And write us for 
samples of this durable, colorful fabric. Then, test it right in 
your own library. 


tHe HOLLISTON MILLS, we 


NORWOOD, MASSACHUSETTS 
NEW YORK + PHIS@OEIPHIA - CHICAGO 








rebound. I am enclosing a copy of the Mini- 
mum Specifications for Rebinding and Pre- 
binding. 

Your letter is similar to many which we 
have received in the past. The principal 
question involved is the distinction between 
repairing a book and rebinding it. Minor 
repairs can be made in vour library, but prac- 
tical experience over the years indicates that 
rebinding can better be done by a certified 
library binder whose work will be in accord- 
ance with the specifications agreed upon by 
the library profession through the Joint 
Committee of A.L.A. and L.B.I. 1 am en- 
closing a copy of our latest issue of The 
Library Binder which contains a_ list of 
certified Library Binders. You will also 
notice several articles on rebinding. 

I do not know of any one-piece cover 
eliminating the cardboard and cloth cover. 
I suggest, however, that vour best solution 
is to select a certified binder who will help 
you with all your binding problems and give 
you information on prebinding. He will be 
able to assist vou in determining what books 

can be repaired in the library and what should 
be rebound. From a cost standpoint, this will 
be very important to you. 
QUESTION: 

In the March 15, 1953 issue of the Library 
Journal there was an article on how to use a 
free inspection service. I have agreed to 
serve as guest editor of the Librarian 
for the college issue which we are preparing 
to be published in April. It oceurred to me 
that it would be advantageous to bring this 
article to the attention of 
librarians by reprinting it. I would prefer a 
later article on the same subject if one were 
available; otherwise, I possibly could write a 
brief article covering the highlights of the 
Library Journal article. 

I am assuming, of course, that the Institute 
still gives free inspection service. If not, I 
would appreciate it if you. . . will bring me 
up-to-date on the latest developments in con- 
nection with free inspection service. 
ANSWER: 

The examination service is a service which 
the Joint Committee of the A.L.A. and L.B.1. 
extended to librarians when library binding 
was much less standardized than it is at 
present. Even though we realize that most 
binders are capable of doing a Class A bind- 
ing, librarians often wish our opinion on the 
binding they are receiving. Consequently, 
this free examination service has been con- 
tinued. 

To take 


advantage of this service, a 


librarian should write to the Executive Sec- 
retary, Miss Edith Barr, Library Binding 
Institute, 501 Fifth Ave., stating that they 


have volumes which they wish examined. 
Instructions will then be forwarded to him 
covering the sending in of samples. These 
should consist of probably not more than two 
volumes at least 9” in height and should have 
any marks identifying the binder obliterated. 
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Accompanying the volumes should be a 
sealed envelope containing the name of the 
binder. This will be opened by the Executive 
Secretary after the volumes have been ex- 
amined and the name of the binder will only 
be known to her. 

After the volumes have been received they 
will be examined by a committee of competent 
binders who are not at present engaged in the 
Library Binding industry. Their report. will 
be sent back to the librarian with instruc- 
tions as to how this report is to be used. 

I think if you compare this with the article 
in The Library Journal you will have all the 
information needed. If not, kindly let Miss 
Barr know and she will supply further details. 
QUESTION: 

“Dear Sirs: 

“We are currently engaged in making a 
survey of the book collection of Salem Public 
Library. While this survey is intended to 
expose several undesirable conditions which 
may exist, one of its more important purposes 
is to measure the amount of bindery work 
necessary to bring the physical condition 
and appearence of the collection up to stand- 
ard. 

“T believe that too small a part of the 
operating budget has been spent for binding 
in the past, and would like to increase the 
amount of the binding budget. 

“For presentation to the Board of Trustees 
I need some statistics on the number of cir- 
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The Outstanding 
Library Binding 
Buckram 


(Impregnated, of course) 
e 
Used by 
Leading Library 
Binders Everywhere 
£ 
Manufactured by 


pecial Fabrics, Inc. 
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culations a library can expect from a pub- 
lisher’s binding before re-binding becomes 
necessary. This would, of course, vary with 
the original quality of the binding. What I 
refer to here is an average figure —- one on 
which I could base an estimate of the amount 
of binding which should have been done in 
the past. 

“If you have statistics bearing on this 
matter, or if you know of any such statistical 
study which has been done by other libraries, 
we would like very much to have the informa- 
tion as soon as possible. 

Our sincere thanks for any help you may 
be able to give us. 


ANSWER: 
“Dear Sir: 

“Receipt is acknowledged of your letter of 
June 11, 1953 in which you state you are 
making a survey of the book collection of the 
Salem Public Library. While we cannot 
furnish you with all of the information vou 
request, [ believe that the following may be 
of help to you. 

“For about 18 years Library Binding 
Institute — particularly through its Joint 
Committee with the American Library Asso- 
ciation — has been helping librarians in 
connection with problems of conservation. 
Unfortunately in recent years there has been 
no statistical study of binding budgets or of 
circulation of rebounds as compared. with 
publishers’ bindings. We are now making 
such a study which will not be completed 
until this fall. 

“However, in 1948 a study was made of 
school libraries in California. Of eleven 
libraries which had detailed figures, the 
average amount spent for rebinding was 
17.07% of the library budget. It is interesting 
to note that two of those surveyed were in 
the same position as you, reviewing library 
operations. Those two spent in that year 
45.46% and 26.3%. The normal or usual 
figure appears to range from i2%% to 15°% 

“This, however, is a flexible figure and can 
hardly be used as more than a guide. For 
example, in determining the budget, ask vour- 
self two questions: is our collection inviting 
in appearance — attractive and clean; has 
my overall budget kept pace with the cost of 
living? Rebinding can make your collection 
much more attractive, thereby increasing its 
value to the community. Your overall budget 
should keep pace with the increase in cost of 
living and so should the proportion allocated 
to rebinding. 

“Another survey was made by the Asso- 
ciation of College and Reference Libraries. 
The most recent figures are enclosed. 

“With respect to circulation, our experience 
is that generally publishers’ bindings may be 
expected to last from two to twenty circula- 
tions, depending upon the quality of the 
publishers’ bindings and the community in 
which it circulates, but a fair average is 
fifteen. Binding done in accordance with the 
minimum § specifications — therefore bound 


for library usage — will stand fifty to one 
hundred circulations, again depending upon 
the community in which it circulates, a fair 
average being seventy-five. That is why 
rebinding according to the minimum speci- 
fications is an economy measure for the 
library. 

“While statistics may be of help, it oceurs 
to us that, based on our experience, he ‘Iping 
libraries in conservation problems, certain 
other observations may help you and your 
trustees. These may be summarized as 
follows: 

“1. The place of the library in the Ameri- 





The Secitinder with the Instruments a 
His Profession 
Instead of presenting the tools of the profession 
in a textbook manner, the artist Martin Engel- 
brecht makes them a part of an imaginary 
portrait — showing the craftsman “in action.” 
1. A folio book “planed,” made even by pre- 
vious hammering. 2. The stone anvil or beat- 
ing stone (the loose sheets are put on this device 
to be evened out). 3. The hammer. 4. The 


folding bone used to fold the printed sheets. 


5. Boobinder’s press used to keep the signa- 
tures together during the process of binding. 
6. The sewing frame on which the folded 
sections of a book are sewn to upright cords or 
tapes. 7. The glue pan. 8. The planer. 
9. The saw necessary to prepare wooden boards, 
basis of all binding till the late 17th century. 
10. The file. 11 and 12. Rollers for the 
making of ornamental. designs on book covers. 
13. Some bound and unbound books. 14. Blue 
end paper and marbled paper. 








The Hbiate Cadet 


can community today has never been so vital. 
It is not only the repository of the accumu- 
lated learning of the ages, it is the cultural 
nexus of the community furnishing informa- 
tion, education, and entertainment in a 
democratic manner, open to all. 

“2. Conservation of material must be 
attuned to this function of the library. 
Strictly speaking, a binding appropriation is 
not a maintenance expense, but rather a 
budget-saving device, since a book either 
prebound or rebound according to specifica- 
tions will normally last severa! times longer 
than one with the publisher’s binding. There- 
fore the problem of conservation starts with 
the original purchase of a book. If it is ex- 
pected that there will be considerable circu- 
lation, it is often deemed important to have 
it prebound or buy it prebound, so that_maxi- 
mum circulation will be attained. This is 
particularly true with respect to juveniles 
where one circulation may measure the life 
of the book. Again, for a book in current 
demand where several copies are bought, one 
may be bound with library binding for per- 
manent use and the others not so bound, 
since by the time they have been worn out, 
the demand will have fallen off. 

“3. Not only will prebinds or rebinds last 
longer than publishers’ bindings, they also 
improve the appearance of your shelves. 
Most titles are available today in covers 
which are gay and attractive and which re- 
semble the publishers’ jackets. These im- 
measurably add to the appeal of the book and 
tend to increase circulation. Most all Certi- 
fied Binders use them. 

“4. Normally, a library such as yours, 
which is being reviewed, may be expected to 
have a fairly heavy budget the first vear in 
rebinding. Thereafter, a smaller amount 
than 15% may be adequate. Your best source 
of help would be your certified binder. Cer- 
tification means he has been approved by the 
Joint Committee of A.L.A. and L.B.I. as a 
hinder capable of doing Class A work, with 
substantial experience, and qualified to 
advise you in problems of conservation. 

“5. Conservation involves other problems. 
For example, the task of handling and pre- 
serving material, such as periodicals, is con- 
siderably simplified and made less expensive 
from the point of time and salaries, when the 
material is properly bound. The loss of 
valuable material, as well as avoiding missing 
issues (destroying the value of a periodical) 
is prevented. And your collection is made 
much more functional. 

“This letter can serve only as a brief guide 
to you but we hope it is of help. We have 
enclosed some reprints of articles that may 
be of assistance and also enclose a copy of the 
most recent issue of our publication, THE 
Liprary Binper. Under separate cover we 
are sending you a copy of our barefoot boy 
poster; additional copies are available. 

“Tf you wish any other information, please 
let us know. 
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Shey Supply” Some of 
te Materials We Use 


The Holliston Mills, Inc., was established 
in 1893 as a manufacturer of bookbinding 
fabrics. From a comparatively small be- 
ginning the company has taken its place as 
one of the leading producers in this country. 

At the present time Holliston is operating 
three plants which are devoted exclusively 
to the manufacture of binding and reinforcing 
fabrics for the book industry. This leadership 
has been gained through loyal service to the 
trade and quality products. Holliston manu- 
factures the three major classifications of 
binding cloths, namely starch-filled, pyroxy- 
lin-impregnated, and pyroxylin-coated ma- 
terials. 

The library trade requires sturdy fabrics, 
prompt delivery to the library binders, ample 
inventory support, and choice of qualities 
and colors to give the librarians the special 
service they require. Holliston Mills, Ine. 
has done a fine job in accomplishing these 
results. 

They also have a technical staff constantly 
on the alert to improve their products and 
conduct intensive research and development 
projects. 

The plants are tied into each other and 
their sales offices by a network of teletype 
machines, thus assuring the prompt trans- 
ference of orders and shipping instructions. 

Holliston Library Buckram and Roxite 
Library Buckram are famous brand names 
and known throughout the world. 

Manufacturing plants are located in Kings- 
port, Tennessee, also East Brookfield and 
Norwood, Mass. Sales offices are in Chicago, 
New York, Philadelphia, Milwaukee, San 
Francisco, and Los Angeles. 

Mr. Thomas B. McCusker is President of 
The Holliston Mills, Inc. and Mr. Austin J. 
Bailey is Vice President and General Sales 
Manager; both of whom are located at the 
main office which is in Norwood, Mass. 


* Editor’s Note: Each issue we are going to 
try to publish a brief story about the folks who 
supply the materials used in Class A Binding. 
This does not necessarily constitute an endorse- 
ment of products, but merely serves to acquaint 
librarians with the sources from whom binding 
materials are obtained 
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Give BOOK WEEK 
a “Shot in the Arm” with 
L.B.I. Promotional Aids 





Yous Hille LIBRARY it helping Tomahe 
the BETTER CITIZEN of, TOMORROW! 


— 
(a oes 


fees AOVERVISEMEN! SPOUSORLD 2) PUBL SPURITE® GacamiTaTion 


This ad, which already has run in 
a number of newspapers, has 
proven most effective in building 
Library Public Relations. Public- 
spirited organizations such as 
Banks, Insurance Companies. 
Utility Companies, Local Manu- 
facturers and Newspapers, them- 
selves, in many cases are willing 
to donate the cost of space when 
approached by Librarians. Mats 
are obtainable through your 
Certified Binder or direct from 
L.B.I., 501 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 








ot Fable IRARY i hofpi 
tthe BETTER CITIZEN of TOMORROW! 


More than 5000 of these colorful, 
story-telling posters have been 
distributed throughout the coun- 
try. ... Glowing reports reaching 
us daily pay tribute to its far- 
reaching effectiveness in stimu- 
lating interest in local libraries. 


... It is ideal for Book Week. An 
aggressive campaign to distribute 
these posters in prominent places 
throughout the community will 
pay dividends. . . . Contact your 
Binder today. 


| BOOK WEEK --- NOVEMBER 15-21 
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MEMBERS OF THE LIBRARY BINDING INSTITUTE 


CALIFORNIA 

PACIFIC LIBRARY BINDING Co. 

770 E. Washington Bivd., Los Angeles 
COLORADO 

DENVER BOOK BINDING Co. 

2223 Welton Street, Denver 

DIETER BOOK BINDING Co. 

1130 — 23rd Street, Denver 
CONNECTICUT 

PECK BINDERY 

P. O. Box 977, New Haven 
GEORGIA 

NATIONAL LIBRARY BINDERY Co. 

2395 Peachtree Rd., N. E. Atlanta 
ILLINOIS 


BOOK SHOP BINDERY 
306 W. Randolph Street, Chicago 


ERNST HERTZBERG & SONS 
1751 Belmont Avenue, Chicago 


NEW METHOD BOOK BINDERY 
203 South Kosciusko Street, Jacksonville 
INDIANA 


HECKMAN BINDERY, Inc. 
North Manchester 


NATIONAL LIBRARY BINDERY Co. of Indiano 
546 South Meridian St., Indianapolis 
1OWA 


HERTZBERG CRAFTSMEN 
2134 East Grand Avenue, Des Moines 


KOLARIK BOOK BINDING Co. 

3002 Madison Street, Cedar Rapids 
MARYLAND 

CHARLES L. ELLIOTT Co. 

1907 Rosedale Street, Baltimore 

JOSEPH RUZICKA 

606 North Eutaw Street, Baltimore 
MASSACHUSETTS 


F. J. BARNARD & Co. 
101 Mystic Avenue, Medford 


DURA BOOK BINDING Co. 
202 Elm Street, Mariboro 


NATIONAL LIBRARY BINDERY Co. 
271 Park Street, West Springfield 


J. S. WESBY & SONS 
44 Portland Street, Worcester 
MISSOURI 


BANNER BOOK BINDING Co. 
2723 Ivanhoe Avenue, St. Louis 


REYNOLDS BINDERY 

4400 East 24th Street, Kansas City 
NEBRASKA 

CHARLES ELCE & SON 

2626 North 48th Street, Lincoln 
NEW JERSEY 


JAMES BROWN & SON 
191 Lembeck Avenue, Jersey City 


NEW MEXICO 


NEW MEXICO BOOKBINDERS 
2739 Campbell Rd., Albuquerque 


NEW YORK 
GLENDON BATES COMPANY 
27 New Market Street, Poughkeepsie 
ALBERT BERGER COMPANY 
16 East 12th Street, New York 
CHIVERS BOOK BINDING COMPANY 
33 Nassau Avenue, Brooklyn 
DESS & TALAN COMPANY 
219 East 144th Street, New York 
GLICK BOOK BINDING COMPANY 
21-16 43rd Avenue, Long Island City, N. Y. 
MacDONALD & MAIER, Inc. 
68 East 131st Street, New York 
MUTUAL LIBRARY BINDERY Co. 
P. O. Box 542, Syracuse 
RIDLEY'S BOOK BINDERY 
104 Maple Avenue, Ithaca 
ROCHESTER BOOK BINDERY 
165 St. Paul Street, Rochester 


NORTH CAROLINA 
JOSEPH RUZICKA 
228 East Market Street, Greensboro 
OHIO 
ART GUILD BINDERY 
324 East 9th Street, Cincinnati 
GEORGE A. FLOHR COMPANY 
809 Walnut Street, Cincinnati 
GENERAL BOOK BINDING COMPANY 
1766 East 133rd Street, E. Cleveland 
KALMBACHER BOOK BINDING COMPANY 
2830 — 13\st, Toledo 
NATIONAL LIBRARY BINDERY Co. of Ohio 
1766 East 133rd Street, E. Cleveland 
GEORGE H. SAND COMPANY 
1902 Colerain Avenue, Cincinnati 


OKLAHOMA 
MOTTER BOOK BINDING COMPANY 
Box 767, Muskogee 
PENNSYLVANIA 
CHARLES W. FREDD Co. 
849 Anthracite Avenue, Kingston 
LIBRARY BINDERY COMPANY of Pa., Inc. 
212 North 12th Street, Philadelphia 
SAVIDGE & KRIMMEL 
232 North 15th Street, Philadelphia 


TEXAS 


HILL BOOK BINDERY 
6519 N. Lamar Bivd., Austin 


UTAH 
HILLER BOOK BINDING COMPANY 
255 South First West Street, Salt Lake City 


CANADA 
HARPELL'S PRESS CO-OPERATIVE 
Gardenvale, P.Q. 


All Qualified Binders Interested in the Promotion and Maintenance of 
Highest Standards in Binding Technique are Invited to Join. 


DUDLEY A. WEISS 
General Counsel 
10 State St., Boston, Mass. 


MISS EDITH BARR 
Executive Secretary 
501 Fifth Ave., New York City 


MELVIN B. SUMMERFIELD 
Public Relations Counsel 
171 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 


LIBRARY BINDING INSTITUTE, 501 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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